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UNDER DISCUSSION: The Inner Core recommends that we have GUER- 
RILLA I printed at a cost of $500.00 for 2000 copies. 


THE CHAIR: Would a member of the Inner Core speak for this project? 


JOAN: Yeah, I'll defend it. As PR person I can tell you we have a lot of 
requests for the information this contains, which is not in the Radical Theater 
Festival pamphlet. There’s a need to have it printed immediately, so it'll be 
available for the workshop in San Jose next week. And $500 is a rock-bottom 
price for 2000 copies. 


FREE: It sounds OK to get it printed, but why 2000 copies, why not 200? 
JOAN: Peter, tell him. 

PETER H.: We run out. 

JOAN: And it costs more to get it reprinted. 

MELODY: Couldn’t a lot of this be laid on people verbally? 

RONNIE: No. Just for example, could you do the mime-pantomime thing 
verbally? 

MICHAEL: You mean that one sentence? 


RONNIE: No, man, the whole thing which makes the difference between us 
and every other radical-guerrilla theater around the country. 


MELODY: I really question if that’s what’s important for people to know. The 
main problem is it’s 3 years old, it doesn’t represent where the Mime Troupe’s 
at now at all, and it doesn’t relate to where the movement's at. 


MICHAEL: Yeah, I just notice this one reference where Ronnie talks about the 
middle class being exploited through alienation. If we’ve learned anything from 
the Brecht play it’s that the cotton is real. Alienation is not exploitation. Cat 
the other night said that 42 per cent of American workers earn less than $7000 
a year. That’s exploitation. But talking about alienation as somehow exploiting 
people like the Vietnamese are exploited, that pure insult, man. 


HOWARD: I’ve read the Cultural Revolution article, and I don’t disagree with 
what it says, it just seems dated. See, I think the majority of people in 
Amerika have already experienced the Cultural revoltuion. 


STEVE: The majority? 
PETER H.: Where are you at, Howard? 


RONNIE: I think you’re wrong. Seven schmucky kids with electric guitars, that 
ain’t the cultural revolution. 


MELODY: It’s a question of priorities. That $500.00 could put a lot of people 
on the street, organizing with groups who need us. It’s just that with all the 
things coming down, the Panthers and everybody needing money for bail and 
legal defense, all the repression, it seems so weird for us to be spending $500 
on cultural history. 


MICHAEL: I really criticize this project on the basis that the Mime Troupe 
hasn’t done that much to write history about. We should be thinking about the 
future. 


CHUMLEY: The Viet Cong write history constantly, man. They have a party 
secretary just to record everything they do. 


MICHAEL: That’s because they’re a party. We’re not a party. 


MELODY: And they don’t spend $500.00 on printing and distribution. They 
have different priorities. 


MICHAEL: I just don’t think this stuff relates at all. It’s old, man, it’s dated. 
RONNIE: Marx is old! Mao is old! They’re so old they’re classic! 


MICHAEL: Yeah but they relate! This doesn’t relate—it doesn’t tell people 
anything material. 


CINDY: Yeah, we should hold off and do a book with diagrams, and practical 
instructions, a manual. 


JOAN: It already exists, at least in the planning stage. But we don’t have the 
money to print it. 

MELODY: So we’re spending $500 to print this. It’s really an incredible 
contradiction. 


MICHAEL: All it is is a bunch of theories. All it does is to lionize the Mime 
Troupe in some abstract way. 


RONNIE: Oh man I really take umbrage at that, you’re full of shit, Michael, 
this comes out of practice, out of what we’ve done— 


MICHAEL: When? 
RONNIE: Long before you were in the company, motherfucker! 


STEVE: Dialogue! 

THE CHAIR: Order! Look, I’m sort of an outsider but it seems to me this is 
really a bad discussion. Everybody’s on their own power trip, you never get to 
the real point. Michael wants his power, Ronnie wants his power, and the 
chicks want their power— 


MELODY: I have a name! 


THE CHAIR: Yeah, I know, Melody, yeah and chauvinism and you're not 
getting to the real point. 


STEVE: I can advise the chair from personal experience that psychotherapy 
ain’t gonna help. You've just got to keep order, man, don’t let people blow up 
at each other. Keep it parliamentary. 


SHARON: I think we need this because we’ve sold 1200 copies of the Radical 
Theater Festival pamphlet since May, and it doesn’t answer the questions 
people ask, and it’s too expensive. 


STEVE: It’s really a PR question. If we need it now let’s do it, and I move we 
print it with a short preface consisting of most of this discussion, written down 
by somebody. 


JOAN: Are you volunteering? 
PETER H: And at least a diagram of how to do a cranky. 


RONNIE: And I suggest we table the question of whether to sell it or give it 
away til further research. But keep in mind that we’re in the book business, 
broadening our cultural front, because we couldn’t find a publisher we believed 
in, and monthly review press didn’t want us. So we’re the ones who have to 
figure out how to make it feasible. 


THE CHAIR: Does anybody call the question? 


VOTE: 11 for 
6 against 
1 abstention 


This collection of articles appears under individual names, but the first article 
was the result of direct aid from Lee Breuer; the second with the help of Saul 
Landau; Sandra Archer, Robert Scheer and Peter Berg contributed suggestions to 
the writing of the third article; and the fourth is a result of a tour by the Mime 
Troupe. These articles assume meaning when one considers them in relation to the 
people who were responsible for creation of the San Francisco Mime Troupe. 
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Method in Mime 


By R. G. DAVIS 
PROLOGUE 


The American stage has been called style-less. It has been criticized for not 
maturing realism but being trapped by it. And, of course, the blame has been 
laid at method’s door. This is unfair. We can just as well blame our “‘cool” 
society for its inhibited, self-conscious exhibitionism. Method incorporates 
style, and sincere and creative use employs it richly. In movement this is 
precisely mime’s concern. / 

If every actor could perform as a total performer, executing illusions that 
could create place, time and properties then we could free the stage from its 
constipated decor and reaffirm the essence of theatre—a vital human performing 
for a live audience. 


The complex nature of theatre often confuses literary innovation with true 
growth. Growth in the theatre is a two-step process, the playwright and the 
actor must move in new directions. The playwright may suggest a new means 
of production but often there is a cultural lag on the part of the performers. In 
this context I would like to discuss Mime. 

In theory Stanislavsky’s system extends to all aspects of performance, yet 
efforts to effect a synthesis of movement and method have proved trouble- 
some. Modern dance has decidedly left its imprint on the musical theatre, but 
aside from reawakening the actor to movement it has not deepened his craft. 
The approaches of dancer and actor to the problems of performance appear in 
most cases incompatible. , 

Marcel Marceau brought pantomime to this continent’s attention. It looked 
like excellent “sense memory,” a closing of the gap between movement and the 
actor, but investigation revealed its technique. Pantomime, too, was external. : 

From dance pantomime to mummery accompanied by recorded music 
through the so-called French, Italian, Belgian and American schools, the search 
continues for a reasonable technique for actors. Despite numerous conflicting 
definitions mime appears promising. It is the motivating of external movement 
from an internal source. ; 

Modern dance and mime are relatively distinct from one another, having 
pantomime between them as a buffer. Between mime and pantomime the 
division has been arbitrarily vague; unfortunately this is the essential demarca- 
tion for an actor, the line that distinguishes the compatible from the incom- 
patible approach to movement. : : . 

Grace Frank distinguishes between the heritage of mime and pantomime in 
Medieval French Drama: “‘mimus’ covered performances of diverse forms 
ranging from extemporaneous fooling of the lightest sort to more serious types 
of comedy that might, at least in part, be committed to writing. Pantomime 
consisted essentially of solo dances performed to the accompaniment of singing 
and musical instruments... .” Going back still further, Allardyce Nicoll notes 
“The Doric Mimes gave us a non-choral drama where farcical plays introduced 
grotesquely clad stock figures, most of them wearing the phallus, who repre- 
sented scenes of real life alongside mythological burlesque. In all probability, 
most of the dialogue was improvised.” ae 

The work of two performers illustrates the difference as it exists in contem- 
porary theatre. Marcel Marceau is basically a pantomimist. Charlie Chaplin is a 
mime. 

Marceau deals with “nothing there”; it is always an imaginary door, balloon 
or ice cream cone, the weight and texture represented by counter-balance and 
muscular manipulation. When “Bip Goes Travelling,” the person next to him is 

revealed by devices Marceau employs to create a positive area in the negative 
expanse of stage. 


Chaplin works with tangibles—hat, flower, cane, folding Murphy bed— 
articles that are transformed into symbols in a dramatic relationship. Once in 
his hands, a prop is itself plus the entire dramatic potential of “prop to 
Chaplin.” A malleable property such as the cane may appear as baseball bat, 
pool cue, nail file or Harlequin’s slapstick; the impossible Murphy bed in One 
O'Clock becomes an image of all spiteful opposition. In every instance the real 
prop is his point of contact and departure—the “Dance of the Rolls” in Gold 
Rush, of the wrenches in Modern Times, each a creative variation on something 
quite real and substantial employed symbolically toward statement and abstrac- 
tion. 

Rarely does Marceau cross from pantomime to mime. In “Bip and the 
Butterfly” he first communicates a moth-like presence by head movement that 
takes the rhythm of flutter and flight. When he reaches for it, a different 
theory and new limitations come into play. The butterfly is not an illusion in 
his hand, it is his hand, and his hand is real, a prop that can accept a 
functional relationship. “Youth, Maturity, Old Age and Death,” essentially a 
walk in place, is also mime. The body itself as property related to dramatic 
time evokes the abstraction of a life. 


In comparative terms: 
The Pantomimist The Mime 
closer to dance 
usually masked and mute, 
moves to music 
Dealing with 
“nothing there” 
he must communicate his 


closer to drama 
can speak and sing, and 
moves to act 
Using 
tangible props 
he exhorts and manipulates 


prop their symbolism 

to tell the story to comment on the story 
Charmed Stimulated 

the viewer guesses the viewer thinks 


“What does he have there?” “What does what he has 


there mean?” 


Both performers construct illusion, but for the pantomimist, the illusion is 
his own as well. The Mime, as the actor, employs the closest approximation of 
reality possible under the given limitations of performance. 

Mime, as I construe it, uses the system of the actor within the panto- 
mimist’s frame of limitations. Marceau, in his work to perfect a clean, lucid 
medium has so pared down the hodgepodge of theatrical cliches that it is again 
possible to see the stage platform in terms of potential and the performer as 
creator. With this toned and specific fund of movement and the Stanislavsky 
method, it is possible to evoke a form useful and stimulating to American 
theatre while a valid medium for experimentation on its own. Combining the 
property values and the ethnological emphasis of a Chaplin with a technique 
and conceptual purity nearer Marceau, we present, at the outset, performer, 
before audience, on stage, in costume. He is limited to what is real: himself, the 
floor, drapes, audience, air, sound, light. Before introducing anything foreign let 
the Mime deal with irreducible “self on stage.” How would he produce illusion? 

He would approach, for example, the standard “high-wire act” quite differ- 
ently from the pantomimist. The Mime might pick a line made by two boards 
running lengthwise across the stage, lock knees, and attempt to cross the stage 
on half toe touching only the line. Once the commitment to the line is 
accepted attentiveness becomes necessary and consequently dynamic. He is in 
“real” danger of falling off the line and may increase it by committing himself 
to less flexion in the knee, The “pact” is with reality—the knee and the line, 
not imaginary height, and wobbling is the result of engendered circumstance. 

The pantomimist might indicate comparable danger by a stylized mis-balance 
minutely planned. 

Mime utilizes the improvisational freshness of “play” reality. It is the 
difference between a game of hunt and a hunting dance. The game is “played 


for real” with perhaps a limitation that the prey not be killed. The dance is a 
representation, not an enactment, and strives for an aesthetic that Stanislavsky 
feels is secondary to that inherent in nature. The Mime’s search is for activities 
and specifics that will involve him in a strange situation, that will effect in his 
performance truth within the abstraction. Technique becomes exclusively a 
means by which this is conveyed. 

The purely technical illusion, regardless of performer skill, is essentially an 
illusion in bad faith, The Mime might work to avoid this bad faith in an 
activity such as the presentation of a knife by reasoning . . . “I wish to give the 
illusion of a knife. It cannot be created out of space (pantomime). It must be 
“real” within the given theatrical limitations (bare stage, no props except the 
performer's body, floor, lights, etc.). A hand held rigid can represent a knife to 
the audience. It has the edge, is strong, and can be used in space as a weapon.” 
For the Mime it is still his hand but considered in its lethal aspects as by a 
jujitsu expert. This gives him a stylized knife attached to the reality of conflict. 
Two Mimes; the given circumstance “hand is knife, a touch is fatal,” and the 
fight becomes essentially “the game of fight.” In this way an improvisational 
essence can be maintained in stylized conflict. It must be pared down for 
theatrical purposes from the outside, in the same way good blocking is de- 
signed. 

The question of property restrictions focuses the second area where Mime 
can exert a valuable pressure on the American stage. Limited at first to little 
more than his own body in space, the Mime learns to deal with a stage stripped 
clean. When restrictions prove insurmountable, when he cannot render realisti- 
cally, he is forced into abstractions. The tools his body affords—hands, eyes, 
torso—are reconstructed as symbols without losing the vitality of being them- 
selves. Concurrently activities are re-oriented in terms of the image without 
relinquishing their real qualities. 

The acquired sensitivity of player to properties as themselves plus the scope 
of their contextual implications extends to each object, word, and sound as it is 
introduced. A hat, stick, a fragment of cloth or song 1s evaluated for its own 
life. It exists on stage because it Is essential. In this new frame a word is 
gigantic because it 1s necessary against silence. A block of wood can fill the 
stage. It is necessary against space. Emphasis upon simple, almost primal 
objects—a box, rope, whistle-encourages their re-usage in a variety of given 
circumstances. The desire here, as in all mimetic experimentation, 1s to discover 
and realize the full measure of dramatic potential in each component of the 
mise-en-scene. 

Frequent usage of the terms “symbol, image, abstraction can plausibly 
infer that Mime, for all its protestations of truth and tangibility, 1s actually 
directed away from realism. As an end it is. As a means, no. What we are after 
is an uncompromising choice of real emotions, movements, properties— 
moments on the stage; reality, not contrived to, but selected to, symbol; rather 
than the activity as a whole, the selection of its essence. It is an approach to 
the non-representational production by the choice and use of that which is 
most meaningful in realism. 

The Mime’s ability to abstract in loosely ordered time and space grants him 
considerable freedom with material and theme. His ability to abstract by 
selection of realities allows him to maintain both truth and a cohesive style. 
But whereas most style in movement is traceable to concerns of grace and 
embellishments, mime ts motivated internally. And so it Is described as a 
synthesis of method and movement, A Mime is not a dancer, he is an actor, 
acting with his body, permitted words as he is permitted any tool of the stage 
to be used to communicate, to do, to act. 
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RADICAL, INDEPENDENT, CHAOTIC, ANARCHIC 
THEATRE VS. INSTITUTIONAL, UNIVERSITY, LITTLE, 
COMMERCIAL, FORD AND STOCK THEATRES 


R. G. Davis 


R. G. Davis has been director, producer, theoretician of the S. F. Mime Troupe 
for the last four years, Fullbright scholar before that, defected from the S. F. 
Actor’s Workshop in 1962, professor of mime at the San Francisco Art 


Institute. 


PREMISE: Who goes to the theatre? 
No one, 


Why not? 
It’s lousy! 


How does one keep alive doing independent, radical, chaotic, anarchic 
theatre? By fanagling, which is a variation on thievery, cunning, conning and 
opportunism. And by not boring the audience. 

The theatre in the United States has come to the attention of The Founda- 
tions. A few years ago, painting became important to Time Magazine, and Time 
started printing pictures; this year, the Saturday Evening Post printed a play—or 
rather a movie script posing as a play—Arthur Miller’s After The Fall. 

Theatre has arrived, at least to the point where everyone ow wants a big 
one of their own: Seattle, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Washington, have them, 
and even Hartford is getting one. They call them Repertory Companies, OF 
Professional Community Theatres—the emphasis being on “professional,” since 
that means they have money. The “New Theatres” are a move towards 
decentralization, away from Broadway, or at least away from the crass com- 
mercialism that everyone abhors (and most whore after). These theatres (exten- 
sions of large corporations) have actors, directors, box office managers and the 
trimmings. Through the good graces of foundations such as Ford and Rocke- 
feller, art in the theatre has fluorished. 

It is clear that The Foundations and municipalities that support theatre 
groups do not have to put money up for such things as Las Vegas or Reno. 
Although lavish in the use of expensive stars and decor, these clubs do not 
need foundation support; they “draw” very well. It was this type of perceptive 
analysis that brought me to the conclusion that more people feel a need for 
Las Vegas than for the theatre. Theatre is not a part of anyone’s life except for 
a few practitioners and critics who get free tickets, although we believe that 
theatre is the one medium that can cure the anal sphincter problem which 
corrupts this country’s morals. 


How to do this? 

We (S. F. Mime Troupe) went outside, into city parks and playgrounds, 
with commedia dell’arte, up-dated to vaudeville, (immediate “response-or-g0- 
home”), We did our shows in the parks of San Francisco, gratis, to the people 
who eat picnic lunches and play with their kids publicly. 

We were bucking a few things even before we started: calling ourselves a 
mime troupe, which needed a half-hour explanation, and offering plays called 
commedia dell’arte, a Renaissance Italian form far beyond the knowledge of 
the “people.” No matter, we went to the parks where the people congregated 
and had no trouble attracting an audience; to hold that audience for an hour 
and a half was another problem. We did it by demonstrating that live people 
can move, act, have fun and make an audience laugh outside of TV and the 


ih 


movie screen. With little money for costumes and props, and no money for 
publicity, we performed for some 4,000 people in three months, playing only 
on weekends in the parks around the San Francisco Bay Area. We did it by 
accepting donations after the performance, borrowing trucks to get stuff to and 
from the performing area, and by giving a percentage of the take to the 
performers themselves. 

The essential attraction for audience and performer was the beauty of the 
theatrical experience—open air, sun, grass, well-rehearsed improvisation, organ- 
ized commedia with many levels of appeal, and free of charge. There was 
acting, music, slapstick, verbal gags with visual ones; all on a 12 by 12 wooden 
platform with a simple backdrop and accurate rag-bag costumes. The per 
formers played for the sheer joy of the immediate experience. The spirit of the 
Troupe infected the show and the audience. 


WHY GO INTO A LENGTHY ACCOUNT OF THESE OUTDOOR 
SHOWS? BECAUSE THEY REPRESENT A SPECIAL i YPE OF 
THEATRE, AND A RESPONSE TO A CURRENT THEATRICAL 
PROBLEM. 


Having once worked with a “community-minded” group of professionals, | 
have heard all the explanations of why audiences don’t come to the theatre, 
but never saw an inventive attempt to change the status quo. It was accepted as 
gospel that the only means of survival for “intelligent” theatre was foundation 
aid. Everyone agreed that the non-musical theatre did not draw a large enough 
audience to look forward to the day when box office receipts alone would pay 
the bills. The obvious answer to the problem of increasing the size of the 
audience was foundation support—simple logic. Also inherent in this line of 
reasoning was the opinion that the fewer people who see a play, the more it is 
culture, and obviously merits support. Rarely is there an attempt to broaden 
the base of appreciation. The urge to perpetuate the “Cultural” institution 
dominates. 

Imagination is needed in the producing and “selling” of art to the people, 
just as it is in the creation itself. The blind spots that theatre people have 
about ways to perform are often hooked up to their ignorance about produc- 
tion costs and other economic factors. 

One doesn’t need a degree in economics to know that theatres spend more 
money on materials, sets and costumes than on salaries for actors and tech- 
nicians (discounting the highly-paid star performer). One local Ford Founda- 
tion-supported theatre lived for many years on the sweat of unpaid amateurs, 
beatniks, nudnicks and idealists, in order to pay exhorbitant rent, costume and 
scenery bills. There is no doubt that the majority of theatres need the support 
of multitudinous vari-colored costumes, huge set pieces, and affected effects. 
Strip those things off the stage, and most performers are left standing with 
mouth agape unable to walk and talk—unable to perform. 

~ The problems of “selling” art—economic ignorance and unimaginative be- 
havior in a commercial context—are, I think, related to unimaginative aesthetic 
behavior. 

The theatre is a composite art, needing many people to do some dull things 
in order to create a few important moments on stage. A performer spends a 
lifetime of wasted hours in theatres over the timing of a stupid tape recorder 
and its resultant supersonic movie-like effect upon the atmosphere, hours that 
could be spent on the important moments. What eventually gets lost is the 
human being. *Footnote 

Our own response to the problem: to break away from traditional modes of 
acting and producing we went into our books (admittedly an anti-anti- 
intellectual area) and researched the commedia dell’arte of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, a type of “popular” comedy much like early vaudeville, but per- 
formed out of doors. A rustic, bawdy comedy patterned around a pre-deter- 
mined scenario. 

. Some of the breaks with tradition are only technical, but the end result is 
interesting, namely, the commedia form utilizes the madness. energy and 


free-wheeling rambunctiousness of offbeat people. We asked the performers to 
use themselves fully and to give of themselves in movement. in voice. in song, 
and in comic imagination, give to a script and to a style of performing that 
demanded skill, practice and immediate awareness. Performing in the open air 
under the eyes of a variety of people from non-intimidated 10-year olds to 
society matrons, in competition with dogs, birds, bells and city traffic. requires 
every ounce of a performer’s technical skills, plus a great improvisatory imagi- 
nation. 

The original object of all this activity: Let people see theatre - they will like 
it, and may even become interested if given a good professional dose. 

When the idea of a theatre group independent of institutions. organizations. 
funds and colleges, first came into my head. I proposed that a company be 
formed to go for three years and then disband. The limit of three years was 
chosen to avoid all the pitfalls of overhanging organizations that run solely to 
survive. Survive be damned. If it’s bad it should die and probably die the hard 
way. In art, survival is a pitch for continued mediocrity. 

In the United States today the avant-garde is being bought out, invention is 
being absorbed. Time pute your face on the cover and your price goes up. 
Hollywood can suck you dry by giving you a million, and the lord | oundation 
et. al. are trying to fill the hands they used to maim. 

How to organize a theatre without bureaucratizing? How to succeed without 
eliminating every reason for starting? How does one make an organization that 
is not an organization? 

We have seen organizations that turn intelligent college instructors into 
cookie-pushing professors, put panty-raiding cup ups into stuffed chairs in some 
office, and worst of all, transform honest to goodness militants preaching the 
honest gospel into fakes. 

How does one interest those who don’t want to be involved in this 
organization? The talented usually don’t meet deadlines: they have reacted 
against teacher, parent and institution, but we need them to be prompt and to 
work with other people. 

Only in the most loosely ordered, free swinging, direct structure is it possible 
to keep the interest of the non-organizational man and avoid falling into the 
posture of institutions. Any distance between “management and labor” is 
death. If the director isn’t pushing the broom the lead actor gets sore; at the 
same time, whilst pushing the broom the director begins to learn about the 
actor who is holding the dustpan. 

Chaos must rule—anarchy within a framework. An idea can come from the 
least expected source. With a loosely ordered framework, one can hear the 
timid voices. A small rambling group can maneuver itself far better when 
emergency calls; a direct-action group can maintain its spontaneity more easily 
than a well-structured large organization. 

Chaos must rule—anarchy within a framework. 

I cite the positive aspects of disorganized organization because in our haste 
to become more organized, established and institutionalized we tend to forget 
the early days. When we think of success we think of money, but we hardly 
ever think that money can get in the way. 

You want something you can’t have, you figure out an alternative. Crea- 
tivity is often stimulated by pressure not by money. I have yet to see a theatre 
receive money from a Foundation or Board of Fund Raisers that didn’t 
immediately pour forth thousands and millions into a new building! What the 
hell has that got to do with theatre and the people who make it up? The first 
thing every little punk Arts Council thinks of is a building to house all the arts. 
Have you ever seen one of those newly-built edifices full of junk? 

All of us have dreamt of that little man with a suitcase full of money who, 
at a bus stop one day, says: “I think you're great, here,” and walks away 
without suitcase. 

It is hardly believable that money will be given to the person who bites the 
donating hand. 

On the wonderful uses of money: 


A friend of mine who says he is making a movie stronger and better than 
Flaming Creatures or Chant d’Amour, can’t find a place to print his film. He 
would need a grant to set up a Jaboratory to print his 1200 feet of film. 

Honorably one should take one’s grant, marry a spade chick and go to 
Cuba. 

(*Footnote:) Reaction against this sort of slick stuff takes the form of 
improvisational groups like the Premise, Second City, and the Committee, who 
tell you: “Here you will see live human beings, thinking (not too much) but 
‘improvising.’ ”’ This is a misnomer for loosely ordered “‘bits.”” Notwithstanding 
this delusion: audiences are attracted to a group of live human beings, breath- 
ing, walking and talking. There is little pretention in these so-called “‘impro- 
visational” groups; they are anti-slick, which is good, but they too breed their 
own kind of anti-intelligent aesthetic by reacting against the superficiality of 
commercials, Broadway, movies and TV. Their reaction becomes an affliction in 
itself, since they must deal with the very commercialism they are lampooning. 
BBD & O then sets the ground rules. 


ANECDOTE-—The Foundation and Brecht 


SCENE: ‘Caucasian Chalk Circle” by Bertolt Brecht,* directed by Carl Weber, 
lately of the Berliner Ensemble, defector. Actor’s Workshop Theatre, San 
Francisco, supported by Ford with $197,000 for two years, community 
ensemble, provincial-liberal-intelligent theatre. The play opens... 


PROLOGUE 


“Among the ruins of a shattered Caucasian village the members of two 
Kolkhoz villages, mostly women and older men, are sitting in a circle, 
smoking and drinking wine. With them is a delegate of the State Recon- 
struction Commission from the capital. 


PEASANT WOMAN: In those hills over there we stopped three Nazi tanks, but 
the apple orchard was already destroyed. 


OLD MAN: Our beautiful dairy farm, too: all in ruins. 
GIRL TRACTORIST: I laid the fire, Comrade.” 


(the play continues) 
INTERMISSION 


_ _The audience receives a questionnaire put out by a foundation requesting 
information. A man on stage requests that the audience fill in the question- 
naire. The play continues .. . 


“THE STORY TELLER: 
As Grusha Vashnadze left the city 
On the Grusinian highway 
On the way to the Northern Mountains 
THE CHORUS; 
She sang a song, she bought some milk. 
How will this human child escape 
The bloodhounds, the trap-setters?” 
(Grusha continues her flight with child, 
attempting to avoid the soldiers)” 


INTERMISSION 


Audience files back into the theatre. A man on stage says, “I am from 
iia Foundation, and I would like to tell you something about this question- 
naire and about the Foundation. We are trying to find out where we can best 


“Seven Plays by Bertolt Brecht, Edited by Eric Bentley, Grove Press, 1961. 


spend our money...” The Caucasian Chalk Circle, a play by a Marxist, 
continues, and finally ends with... 


“THE STORY TELLER: 
Take note what men of old concluded: 
That what there is shall go to those who are good for it 
Thus: the children to the motherly, that they prosper 
The carts to good drivers, that they are driven well 
And the valley to the waterers, that it bring forth fruit.” 


UNANIMOUS DECISION: 
BRECHT TKO’d BY FOUNDATION IN FIRST 


HAVING EXPERIMENTED successfully with commedia dell’arte we became 
bold enough to go indoors in the fall and present Ubu Roi by Alfred Farry. We 
did not have 45 well-trained actors or lights; we had a few seats, little money 
and not much more than a room on the ground floor of an Abandoned 
Church. No matter—P"ALANTE. 

Difficult as it often is to do a large production on a low budget, the 
creative process blossomed in spite of limitations. 

For example: the artist was told to send in designs; he found he had to 
paint his own set, his own props and costumes. He wasn’t a designer, he was a 
painter, he was capable of executing what he wanted. Because of this “process 
of poverty” he was creating along with the production as it was staged by 
director and actors. Increase the number of hands to go through, the number 
of employees, and that artist is lost. He becomes a designer, then a scenic 
designer, then a commerical name and ultimately a draftsman as opposed to a 
creative artist working in the theatre. 

Traveling on the crest of the outdoor excitement we played three shows 
over a period of five months. From Ubu Roi, a surreal farce, to Mimes, Movie 
and Samuel Beckett, to an original play and an Event, (happening—improvi- 
sational theatre piece). 

The eclectic atmosphere from commedia dell-arte to improvisational event 
theatre (an abstract interrelation of light, sound, movement, dance). was impor- 
tant. Who wants to be called a commedia dell’arte specialist? 

This eclectic program resulted from “turning on” playwrights, movie 
makers, composers, and artists, who, for the first time, became interested in 
what theatre might do or become. It taught us to keep our feet wet in the arts 
of all kinds, and keep in contact with composers, artists and film makers who 
have ideas; the creative exchange is enlivening. Without it one can dry up. 

When a company gets big (after it gets its million bucks) it has to hire a 
company designer, and a company musician, but what respectable artist or 
composer would take such a job, would become a company man? 


IF YOU NEED STOCKHAUSEN, WHY SETTLE FOR RICHARD 
ROGERS? 


As one keeps a foot in the arts, one must also keep a foot in the social 
movements of the day—not simply vote for the “lesser of two evils” and live 
the liberat life, but picket lines and everything that goes with them. You must 
think and act as you would have others do. To set up a theatre on the basis of 
“JT speak only through my art” is nonsense today. 

When Robert Whitehead and Elia Kazan of the Lincoln Center are on a 
picket line for even the limited cause of lofts for artists in New York, or when 
Jules Irving and Herbert Blau of the Actor’s Workshop are on a picket line for 
freedom to exhibit semi-pornographic art in San Francisco, or when Zelda 
Fishlander of the Arena Theatre in Washington pickets for integration, and 
when other such Foundation-supported groups become committed to the act, 
then I will believe that money does indeed afford freedom to create and engage 
in issues that demand examination by theatrical people. It is not by coinci- 
dence that the Becks of the Living Theatre walk picket lines for peace and 
present The Brig, a strong antiwar play. The answer, as I hear it now coming 
over the ripples brows: “But we have all done our anti-war play.”—You bet, 


like I once heard a vice-president of the Bank of America talk about the bank’s 
interest in peace—him too! When I see him lie down in front of a Post Office 
I'll believe him. 

We are sensitive to hypocrisy on or off stage, and it’s debilitating. My own 
impression is that many young people have a post-political reaction. They have 


excluded politics from all parts of their lives for so long, they no longer 
comprehend talk of social movements. Despite this, kids are walking on ad hoc 
picket lines yelling, “Freedom Now,” and some are picketing for freedom of 
pornography. The next step is for them to examine the value of picketing. 

Few of us are hip in all areas. Musicians are often visual morons, original 
political thinkers are audio infants. We (S. F. Mime Troupe) contend with this 
problem when we perform experimental avant-garde theatre for radical politi- 
cos, but we must educate them too. 


SURROUNDED BY RADICAL PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, MOVIE 
MAKERS AND COMPOSERS ON ONE SIDE AND RADICAL POLITI- 
CAL THINKERS ON THE OTHER, BEFORE GETTING THEM TO- 
GETHER YOU FIRST HAVE TO TAKE AWAY THEIR COPIES OF 
Time MAGAZINE. 


Let us say that when the shooting starts (if ever), it may not be wise to 
keep singing one’s aria. We can’t afford any determinism, even the determinism 
of the artist. No one knows better about the failure of his craft than the one 
who struggles with it. 1 am often discouraged, not by the general public, but by 
painters who know the gallery-walker cannot see what they are painting, and 
by politicos who know the futility of political action in this country. I know 
when I present a politically anarchic play, or a surrealist farce, 1 am reaching 
only those who are ready to be reached. 

So why do it? 

Why not: Kill yourself there is nothing else. 

It is my belief (to be documented by someone else), that aesthetic dis- 
honesty is related to political, intellectual dishonesty. May I cite evidence: 

The Group Theatre and its pervading egocentric conceit about the Stanis- 
lavsky method of behavioral acting, their affiliations in the thirties to The 
Party, resulting in such things as Elia Kazan’s testimony to HUAC naming 
members of the group, and his fellow actors. Now Kazan is a big man at 
Lincoln Center and exposes himself via Miller’s play, and employs some of 
those he named to HUAC, and some of those who stayed away from him for 
his voluntary act of “‘finkism.” 

Does one need more to show that this is dishonest, and “man the whole 
thing turns me off?” 

The new version of honest-sell-out is one where you expose the fact that 
you have sold out, you explain your guilt in public and are excused. This 
permissive psychotherapeutic public display is of course despicable but one can 
make a go of it at the box office. 

As against the success of those devoid of meaning, there are Jackson 
Pollacks who run themselves into trees, and the slow self-extinction of C. 
Wright Mills. 

In a free society we must allow the artist to destroy himself and his art. 
What else is there that is more meaningful to him than his art, and who else 
can truly destroy it but the artist? Hopefully destruction of this kind will not 
exist in a richer more meaningful existence, but who are we to say, “Don’t do 
that?” What better way to learn than by first destroying the past, or even 
destroying one’s art—to humble, humiliate, eliminate oneself from the taint of 
success? Often it is most important to destroy rather than pose another 
solution which will be construed incorrectly and misunderstood. 


A PICKET LINE IS NOT A SASCRSANCT ENTITY, JIM CROW 
LABOR PICKET LINES MAY NOT BE UNCROSSABLE. 
EXISTENTIALLY YOURS. 


Let us realize that the destruction of the past in active terms, destruction of 
conventions, ideas and at times oneself (ego superego and ability), is necessary 
so that one is placed in a position to create anew, to see life (we hope) in a 
fashion which is not surrounded with other people’s mystique, or with society’s 
posturing. For Castro to say at the height of disaster, with only twelve men 
left, ““The days of the dictatorship are numbered,” is to have cleansed oneself 
of inhibiting factors and to become totally absurd but correct. 

How does one keep alive in the United States under pressureless existence 
without goals? Diversity—many women in one week, many people in a month, 
many ideas, many forms. Eclectic, wild, renaissance man revisited, revived to 
become human once again. When one form fails because of amateurism, which 
one has to put up with, then on to another one where less amateurism exists. 
The exploration of one’s own ideas in different ways is exhilarating, learning 
new styles demands an imagination and a willingness to discard successful 
patterns. With all of this activity should one succeed or be called upon by the 
green hand to sell out, it appears to me the only existential rule is: Can I learn 
from it or are they (and they usually are), buying me for my past successes, 
thus meaning I must repeat myself—ergo it is a job, not a creative act? Don’t 
do it! 

Of course it is easy to say, “Don’t do it,” and why not. Let’s start from 
there and go down hill rather than compromise from the beginning. 


THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS ACTING: ONE DOES AND ONE IS. 


MAHALIA JACKSON SINGS PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS SONGS, VS. 
SOME ACTRESS IN Trumpets of the Lord (RELIGIOUS BAPTIST 
PREACHER SHOW). THE ACTRESS IN Trumpets IS LYING, SHE IS 
NOT A PREACHER. 


ERNST BUSCH IN THE MOVIE Threepenny Opera, WHICH OPENS 
WITH Mack The Knife, ISN’T ACTING. ERNST BUSCH BRINGS WITH 
HIM THE UNDERSTANDING OF A MEMBER OF THE BERLINER 
ENSEMBLE AND OF A PARTICIPANT IN THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR. 


JUDITH MALINA AS WIDOW BEGBICK IN A Man’s A Man (NELL- 
HOUSE VERSION): “THE WORLD IS A HARD PLACE” 


A GROUP OF STUDENTS FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF GUADALA- 
JARA PERFORMING MEXICAN FOLK DANCES IN CONCERT’ 


EVEN MARILYN MONROE PLAYING MARILYN MONROE. PROB- 
ABLY ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD DO THEY UNDERSTAND THAT 
ACTING IS PLAYING ONESELF. THE STARS NEVER PLAY ANY- 
ONE ELSE, THEY CAN’T, THEY SHOULDN'T. THEY PLAY LITTLE 
STARS, STUPID YES, BUT THEY PLAY THEMSELVES. 


Does this mean for the lumpen actor who is studying—don’t study? No, but 
learn something so that as a human being when the opportunity to “act” is 
presented, an interesting conglomerate figure is put on the stage. I personally 
like to work with the kooks, the emotionally disturbed, the violent ones, the 
fallen away Catholics, non-Jewish Jews, the deviates. As types, as people, they 
explode, they do what the well-trained but empty actor type can never 
do—they create. The well-organized corporate theatre means the disappearance 
of kooks and deviates. They don’t come on time, they often get drunk or have 
trouble “relating” to other actors; they demand special attention and individual 
handling. In a large contrived organization they can get in the way. When they 
get in the way, the organization is more important than the people. 

That is why I question those who look to ensemble playing as the answer to 
all theatrical activity: pay a lot of people a lot of money so they will work 
together for one year. There is generally one important requisite in groups of 
this kind, and that is the ability to adjust to the group. The adjusted and the 


adjustable! Death to the psychiatrists in the new age, or at least to that manner 
of thinking. 
The commercial world of specialists who get together for one show, and 


split, is possibly more creative than the ensemble group that plays together, 
eats together, and thinks alike. 

The best example of a positive non-ensemble commercial venture was The 
Visit by Deurenmatt, directed in 196142 by Peter Brook, designed by Teo 
Otto, with Lunt and Fontaine and a collection of odd shapes. The top unit was 
not American and for some crazy reason, the “conscience-stricken” Lunts 
played in this savage morality play (Lynn Fontaine of course played an 
ingenue, but...). This was a play, a production and a cast that could only 
stick together for a short time. 

1 am not calling for a move back to Broadway, nor for a move to the 
provincial repertories, but for a loosely ordered set up, that tries to avoid the 
traps of each. Institutions perpetuate themselves. Artistic institutions do that 
which for me is the death of art: they maintain the status quo. There are 
those who want all this. There are numerous groups competing to become the 
Comedie Francais of the Administration. Each Ford Foundation theatre, the 
Arena, Actor’s Workshop, Dallas, Houston, et al., wants to be so named. Like 
baby chicks, they all have their mouths open ready to be fed the worm. 

New thinking must be introduced about repertory, ensemble and all such 
theatrical dead weight that floated to these shores from the continent. The 
repertory system in Europe means something when there is a respected profes- 
sion of actors, working in a company with a tradition of state support for the 
9-5 actor. But, repertory also means shifting of scenery, time schedules, 
changes in box office programming and strict organization, which makes each 
individual in the group less important, and puts the weight of control on the 
box office and the technicians again. 

The real ensemble is the community of thinkers, painters, poets, political 
radicals and composers. These are the observers, the activists who can stimulate 
and keep an individual and a group alive. The death of the Group Theatre, said 
Harold Clurman, was the lack of feeding from other groups; there were none, 
he said. This may be blaming others for the inner weakness of the Group 
Theatre, but the excuse is sound. 

We can’t afford to build up a group of followers, without an equal group of 
challenging individuals. The world is too small to be so narrow. 


WHAT SIMILARITIES are there between the aesthetic radical and the 
political radical? 

The aesthetic radical approaches art sans pre-conceived notions about the 
result. After the creation is completed we see who we are and what we have 
done. The radical politician looks at data, analyzes situations and comes up 
with a conclusion, after examining the problem. Then he commits him- 
self. ..and he sees. 

Each one wants to be careful not to miss anything, or exclude an accident 
that may be revealing. The painter who sees a drip on his canvas has to decide 
at that moment whether that drip is good, bad, or doesn’t matter. Just as the 
odd statistic or the undocumented hunch may be illuminating, ridiculous or 
suggestive to the political activist. 

Radicals in any activity can’t use a sure-fire yardstick. We are all sophisti- 
cated enough to deal glibly with psychological, political and aesthetic motiva- 
tions (although each of these could be mutually exclusive). But things get too 
hot these days. 

Those with energy for real life have got to fart and laugh at the same time. 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


What is a Minstrel Show? Some of you over +0 may have seen one. Those 
under 40 are not supposed to know about them. It is an indigenous art form 
developed in 1930 and played coast to coast for 100 years. The Minstrel Show 
began with a black-faced performer, J. D. ‘Daddy’ Rice imitating a negro 
named Jim Crow. Rice did a Jim Crow Act, before the words ‘Jim Crow’ got 
turned around. 

We have worked on this show, improvising, writing, and re-working the 
material for 9 months. We began with a desire to deal with racial issues in the 
theater, but the plays we read and the material available did not talk about 
what we knew, and feared. The Minstrel form lends itself to some of the 
subjects that confront us. It is an epic form, an open stage form where social 
subjects can be bounced around and not reduced to ‘adjustment psychology.” 

The U.S. melting pot often destroys the beautiful elements of an ethnic 
group—often its very life spirit. We bring back the stereotype Negro—the 
minstrel. There are bad things about this character, but don’t deny him. Look, 
he is also beautiful—and funny. 

We present our Minstrel Show, a Northern product, for those who live in 
the streets, by those who live in the streets. We know, we fear, and we rage on. 


1963 


‘The glorious 
fruits of madness’ 


OANDELAIO. By Giordano 
Bruno. Adapted by Peter 
Berg. Directed by R. G. Davis. 
Produced by the San Fran- 
cisco Mime Troupe. 


“You will witness purpose- 
less purposes, feeble plots, tri- 
vial thoughts, idle hopes, bur- 
sting hearts, bared breasts, 
false surmises, alienation of 
wits, poetic furies, clouding of 
the senses, perturbations of the 
imagination, wanderings of the 
intellect, perfervid faith, sense- 
less anxieties, dubious studies, 
untimely germinations and the 
glorious fruits of madness...” 

Giordano Bruno, 
Prologue, “Can- 
delaio”, 1582 


YES, WELL, all things con- 
sidered, no wonder the San 
Francisco Park Commission, the 
California Division of Beaches 
and Parks and a variety of po- 
licemen, deputies and assorted 
other authorities tried to bust 
the Mime Troupe. 

And no wonder, cynics are 
muttering, Bruno was burned at 
the stake (on Feb. 17, 1600, by 
the Inquisition ... for heresy). 

_Bruno — wherever he is, rest 
his soul — must be rocking 
with laughter. He could not have 
designed a better comedy him- 
self: 

Act I. The Mime Troupe pro- 
Poses to produce its sixth com- 
media dell’arte to be acted in 
the public parks — admission 
free. It will be a play by the 
heretical Italian, jam full of 
iconoclastic goodies, 

Act II. The San Francisco 
Park Commission dispatches an 
onlooker who decides the play 
is “offensive.” The Commission 
tries to cancel the Troupe’s per- 
mit. The Troupe refuses to be 
cancelled. 

Act IV. The San Francisco 
Police arrest director Davis in 
Lafayette Park in mid-speech 
(Aug. 7) and toss him in jail. 
The show goes on. Davis’ law- 
yer announces in municipal 
court (Aug. 10) the Commis- 
Sion attempt to revoke the per- 
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mit was unconstitutional. Cries 
of censorship are heard. The 
case is set over to Sept. 10. 

Act V. Enter the state com- 
mission of Parks and Beaches 
on whose property (on Mt. Ta- 
malpais) the Mime Troupe is 
to perform, Aug. 14, under the 
sponsorship of the Atheneum 
Arts Foundation’s Marin Sum- 
mer Festival of the Arts. The 
Commission threatens the Athe- 
neum Foundation. The Founda- 
tion, a distinguished cultural or- 
ganization, refuses to be threat- 
ened. The Commission dis- 
patches a crew of cameramen, 
microphones, park rangers, 
highway patrolmen and Marin 
County deputies to determine, 
in the words of State Director 
Fred L. Jones, if there are ges- 
tures “clearly indicating fornic- 
ria defecation and urina- 
LOM 


GUERILLA THEATRE! 


R. G. Davis 


Art is almost always harmless and beneficient; it does not seek to be 
anything else but an illusion. Save in the case of a few people who are, one 
might say, obsessed by art, it never dares to make any attacks on the realm 
of reality. 
Freud defines theatre in America, and Che Guevara tells us what to do about it: 


The guerrilla fighter needs full help from the people of the area... From 

the very beginning of the struggle he has the intention of destroying an 

unjust order and therefore an intention, more or less hidden, to replace the 
old with something new. 

This society, our society—America, U.S.A.—is chock-full o’ennui. Distracted 
by superficial values, and without a sense of humanness, we let machines rule; 
it is easier to kill from a B-52 than to choke every Viet Cong. No one feels any 
guilt, not even the poor fool dropping the bombs. Theatre has contributed to 
alienation by presenting a performer who is hemmed in from costume to head. 
He too is a number in a basket, a character “type,” and he trains his 
“instrument” to take orders. 

All businessmen talk of service, and know deep in their hearts that unearned 
profit is the motive. While Johnson talks of stepped-up peace efforts, the 
bombing raids increase. While art and culture are dabbled with, television greys 
the mind. 

Movie and television stars, technical effects, equipment, and the desire for 
simple packaging are all obstacles to a concept of performer-as-creator in 
theatre-as-art. 

The motives, aspirations, and practice of U.S. theatre must be readapted in 
order to: 

eteach 
edirect toward change 
ebe an example of change 

To teach, one must know something. 

It is necéssary to direct toward change because “the system” is debilitating, 
repressive, and non-aesthetic. 

The Guerrilla company must exemplify change as a group. The group 
formation—its cooperative relationships and corporate identity—must have a 
morality at its core. The corporate entity ordinarily has no morality. This must 
be the difference in a sea of savagery. There is to be no distinction between 
public behavior and private behavior. Do in public what you do in private, or 
stop doing it in private. 

For those who like their art pure of social issues, I must say-FUCK YOU! 
buddy, theatre IS a social entity. It can dull the minds of the citizens, it can 
wipe out guilt, it can teach all to accept the Great Society and the 
Amaaaaarican way of life (just like the movies, Ma) or it can look to changing 
that society ... and that’s political. 


IThe title for this kind of theatre was suggested by Peter Berg, author and 
member of the S. F. Mime Troupe. This article reprinted by permission of TDR. 

2Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (New 
York: W. W. Norton Co., Inc., 1933, p. 207. 

3Che Guevara. Guerrilla Warfare (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1961), 
p. 43. 
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Previous attempts at socially-directed theatre since the 30’s have been 
ineffective—with the exception of the Living Theatre, the Actors Workshop (in 
the 50’s, and not since Ford), Off-Broadway in the 50’s, Joan Littlewood’s 
theatre, Roger Planchon, and the Berliner Ensemble. What makes this type of 
theatre difficult? Content, style, and external effects or repercussions. 

If the content is too immediate, the art is newsworthy and, like today’s 
newspaper, will line tomorrow’s garbage pail. If the content is devious, sym- 
bolic, or academically suggestive, the public will refuse to see it, because their 
minds have been flattened by television and dull jobs. 

“To be stupid is a luxury only the commercial can afford.” 

Social theatre is a risky business, both aesthetically and politically: assuming 
that the difficulties of style and content have been solved, the stage success can 
be closed because of “fire violations,’ obscenity, or even parking on the grass. 
What do you do then? You roll with the punches, play all fields, learn the law, 
join the ACLU, become equipped to pack up and move quickly when you're 
outnumbered. Never engage the enemy head on. Choose your fighting ground; 
don’t be forced into battle over the wrong issues. Guerrilla theatre travels light 
and makes friends of the populace. 

A radical theatre group must offer more than the commercial theatre; it 
must be equipped with people and imagination to compensate for the lack of 
heavy advertising and equipment. Entrenched power is intelligent and artful in 
its control. Thus operative paranoia is our appropriate state of being. Keep the 
caliber of performances high—any lack of skill will lose audiences who are 
ready and willing to attend, but not for charitable reasons. There are too many 
charities now. 

The problem is to attract an audience to a type of theatre it is accustomed 
to attending and discover forms that will carry the weight of “effective” 
protest or social confrontation, without tuming theatre over to twisted natura- 
listic symbolism, pop art, camp, or happenings for the chic. 

There is a vision in this theatre, and it is not that of the lonely painter or 

novelist who struggles through his denial years, suffering, and finally breaking 
into the “big time.” The “big time” usually means Life Magazine commercial 
success. But in this case it is to continue—I repeat—to continue presenting 
moral plays and to confront hypocrisy in the society. 
{ Let me make this very clear. It is acceptable to criticize, to debate, to take 
issues with problems in society, as long as you are not effective—and as long as 
you gloss over the issues in such a manner as to leave the door open to that 
soft-pedal phrase: “There are two sides to every murder.” It has been our 
experience in local dealings with the police and commissioners of parks that 
when our social comment is clear and direct and not confused by “art” or 
obfuscated by “aesthetic distance,” we have had trouble—arrest, harrassment 
and loss of income. 

Ideally, the universities should be examples of socially committee theatre. 
Yet academic theatre, far from leading, has followed the pattern set by regional 
theatre companies but is even-less experimental and risky. Resident theatres 
made their stands on repertory, good literature, and the Ford Foundation (not 
necessarily in that order) and little more is to be expected from this area. The 
possibility and responsibility rest with the free-swinging independent organiza- 
tions which are least equipped economically to deal with the complex problems 
of experimentation. Commerical audiences never taught to think won’t buy 
it—and who in showbiz would want to sell it? It is our obligation to gather 
audiences and excite them into being provoked and confronted, and into 
returning! 

NOTE: We are talking about the U.S.A. and its theatrical milieu. I do not 
presume to make universal aesthetic judgments. Theatre and the sense of 
dialogue are different in this country. Our aesthetic is tempered by what can be 
done now, and what the actual climate is. 

Should we use epic Brecht? Or experiential Artaud? 

Epic theatre, culled from expressionistic pre-Hitler Germany, is a historical 
entity appropriate for its time. To perform historical Epic theatre in a U.S.A. 


glutted with double-speak, cinemascope, and newspapers, is to rely upon Brecht 
for help. Yet Artaud here becomes an excuse for intense psychological drama 
and falls into the American jungle of instant improvisation, instant creation, 
and instant coffee: all a bit watery. 

Should we throw Artaud out to save our Brecht? Anything that aids in 
cutting through the delusions of the American way of life or the morass of 
missionary ideals that lead inexorably to murder is useful. Use both! But 
remember that they are European sources, and it is America we are con- 
fronting: perhaps baseball is the best inspiration. 


HANDBOOK 


Find a low-rent space to be used for rehearsals and performances: loft, 
garage, abandoned church, or barn. If the director sleeps in, it’s cheaper. 

Start with people, not actors. Find performers who have something unique 
and exciting about them when they are on stage. For material use anything to 
fit the performers. Allow the performers to squeeze the material to their own 
shape. Liberate the larger personalities and spirits. 

Commedia dell’arte has been useful for this approach. It is an open and 
colorful form, uses masks, music, gags, and is easily set up with backdrop and 
platform. Presented inside, bright lights will do; outside, there are no lighting 
problems. 

For outdoor performances select an intimate grassy area in a park or place 
where many people congregate, and play Saturday or Sunday afternoons. Go 
where the people are—street corners, vacant lots, or parks. Set up a portable 
stage, 12 x 15 feet, made into eight sections with a backdrop hung on a pole 
strung along a goal post support. All equipment must be portable and carried in 
a borrowed % ton truck. Set the stage so that the sun is in the face of the 
actors, not the audience. Begin the show by playing music, do exercise warm- 
ups, play and sing, parading around the area, attract an audience. Use bugles, 
drums, recorders, and tambourines working with simple folk tunes—rounds well 
done will do, even Frere Jacques will do. For Commedia style, the masked 
characters have to move well to illustrate what they are saying and all must 
speak out so the audience can hear fifty feet away, over the street noises. 

Make sure the ground is comfortable and dry for the audience. Keep the 
length of the show under an hour, moving swiftly, and adapting easily to 
accidents, dogs, bells, children. Improvise on mistakes, coincidental noises like 
police sirens during a chase scene. Use a funny script, adapted for your own 
purposes (Moliere is excellent); cut out excess dialogue, update the language 
and clearly delineate the action. 

A minstrel show is another possible form; it is obviously a good vehicle for 
civil rights problems. Use old minstrel books, rewriting and updating gags to the 
conditions of the present. Blackface is a mask too; the stereotyped minstrel will 
make the mask work. Try to have the actors play the music necessary for a 
show. 

Amateurs can be used if you cast wisely. Rehearse in short intense periods, 
keep improving and learning even after the show opens. The show should close 
better than it began. 

Other forms are available: morality plays, burlesque, rock and roll (there 
must be something in rock and roll for the theatre). Use techniques from 
modern dance, vaudeville, the circus—all these theatrical events focus on the 
performer. 

Ask a painter to do a backdrop or a sculptor to make a prop. For costumes 
shop the second hand stores—the Salvation Army helps the poor. If you need 
program notes or new material find writers, politicos, poets to adapt material 
for your group. 
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When everything is ready to go, play the show for friends, learn from the 
performances, then take it to the people in the parks, halls, any place. Give it 
away—anything to build an audience without spending money on advertising. 

The group must attract many different types of people. All can help and all 
can enjoy the cooperative nature of theatre. 

Pay the performers from donations received after the show, keep the books 
open, pay for all materials and anything else that is spent on production. Do 
not overpay, don’t try to match prevailing wages (except in poverty areas). 
People will work for very little if the work is principled, exciting and fun. 


The first steps are necessarily hectic and loosely ordered. Few long-range 
plans can be made. After an audience and a group have been established (in the 
second stage) one can begin to think of presenting conventional plays. I suggest 
you select short, small-cast, one-set plays. Beg, steal, borrow equipment, make 
your own, and rent only when necessary. Try not to purchase anything other 
than basic materials that can be used for two or three shows—when in doubt, 
invent! 

One procedure which the Mime Troupe recently came upon is to join with 
special groups that need money and do benefits for them: Vietnam committees, 
SNCC, CORE, children’s nurseries. These groups bring the audience and you 
present the show in their place or a rented theatre and split the take. 

The problem of a regularly paid staff is that a constant production schedule 
has to be maintained to cover costs. But there are solutions: movie series, 
one-act plays, poetry readings, underground films for the second act. Organi- 
zation becomes tremendously important in order to save money and energy. 

Survival, and with it success, increases the dangers and the responsibility of 
the directors and the producer. Some traps can be avoided if the group changes 
its style once a year; during that change, the mind is cleansed and the soul 
expanded. 

Protest at the box office is profitable if it’s good. Good theatre can be 
made meaningful if new audiences are developed, but once you are in the swing 
of radical theatre, there is no stopping. You must go all the way or the 
enormity and power of the opposing forces will crush you. Never be caught in 
a politically aesthetic skirmish with grass in your pocket. 

One can learn from the commerical world how to package, sell and expe- 
dite. The art world knows how to create. Use both! 

It is a slow and arduous path to follow but the people will come to your 
aid, because your cause is just and your means exciting and full of life. There 
are hundreds of people looking for something to do, something that gives 
Teason to their lives, and these are the guerrillas. 


THE CRANKY, OR PAPER MOVIE 


PROJECTOR 


The story unwinds from 
the paper roll........ 


tape along this edge and wind on and on 


FRONT VIEW Xt) 
ge ee handle winding dowel 


A.]The cranky is basically a simple wooden frame 
with a moving paper roll which unwinds to tell 

a story. 

B.]The cranky may be mounted on a small ladder; 
some models have their own folding legs. 

C.]Some ladder-mounted models have baby-buggy 
wheels on the leading legs and wheelbarrow-type 
handles for easy maneuverability and fast exits. 
D.]The size of the cranky is usually determined 
by the size of the paper roll available. Larger 
sizes for larger audiences or more spectacular 
effects. 

E.]Pictures may be drawn to be performed as 
single frames or as a continuous flow of action 
or a combination, obviously. 

F.]Some clever cranky constructors have attached 
optional accessories such as swinging arms for 
cymbals or bells, or fashioned the device out of 


S| DE carefully selected pieces of driftwood and an- 
VIEW tigue hardware. : h l 
——= 6 iPater rolls are available in a wide range of 


colors and textures. 


H.]Recent developments include cartridge loading- which means 
that the stories are individually wound on pieces of plastic 
tubing which fit over the removeable winding dowels. 

1. ]Words, music, and color are to a cranky as is chocolate to 
a Hershey Bar. 


TENSION HIGH AT PHIPPS 
PENSION HIGH AT PHIPPS 


Police Arrest 3 Minstrel 


By GREG PINNEY 
Denver Post Staff Writer 

Denver police were challeng- 
ed by an angry crowd Wednes- 
day night outside Phipps Audi- 
torium when they arrested 
three acwrs for alleged lewd 
acts and filthy language in a 
satirical minstrel show sponsor 
ed at the theatre by Denver 
Young Democrats. 

Violence was averted but the 
Situation was tense with civil 
rights overtones for several 
minutes before police got the 
actors into patrol cars and left 
for headquarters. 

The police arrested three ac- 
tors at the scene and later 
booked a University of Colorade 
employe. 

The Denver Young Democrats 
sponsored the traveling minstrel 
show’s performances Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights at the 
auuditorium at Moniview and 
Colorado Bivds. The satirical 
show from San Francisco was 
entitled “Civil Rights in a 
Cracker Barrel.” 


c. 20 1966 


Plead Not Guilty 


Ten members of San 
Francisco’s Mime ‘Troupe, 
arrested Jast Friday nizht on 
a charge of begging — 
while singing Christmas car- 
ols —- appeared in Municipai 
Court yesterday to enter 
; pleas of not guilty and re- 
quest a jury trial. 

The troupe applied yester- 
day tor a permit to solivit 
funds for charity but the Po- 
lice Department refused on 
grounds the troupe is not a 
eharity 


| Mime Carolers 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, Tuesday, De 


67 
Hung Jury 
En Mime 
Trical 


The trial of ten members 
of the San Francisco Mime 
Troupe, arrested for begging 
in the streets shortly before 
‘hristmas, ended in a hung 
jury yesterday. 


THE CALGARY HERALD Monday, April 24, 1967 


U.S. Professor 
Defends Mimers 


{Special To The Herald| 

BANFF — A United States 
university professor said here 
Sunday Calgary recreation 
and university _ personnel 
should have “‘stood up for the 
San Francisco Mime Troupe” 
during their recent visit to 
Calgary. 

Dr. Paul Goodman of New 
York told a conference of re- 
creation planners the troupe is 
“one of the liveliest theatre 
groups in the United States.” 
In March members of the 
troupe were arrested on a 
narcotics charge and their 
scheduled show at the Uni- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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versity of Calgary was can- 
celled, 

Dr. Goodman said the 
members were ‘‘busted ob- 
viously because their type of 
show wasn’t wanted in Cal- 
gary.” He said their type of 
theatre is “their way of the 
future” and said such groups 
normally include “way out 
people. 

“It is not up to you to stand 
up for the cause or for soc- 
iety. If you are interested in 
helping the people concerned 
—individuals and the commu- 
nity — you have to com- 
mit yourself.” 


from a play by CARLO GOLDONI 
translated by BETTY SCHWIMMER 
adapted by JOAN HOLDEN 


directed by R. G. DAVIS 

Pantalone, Mayor of Spinachola, Peter Cohon 

Rosalinda, his daughter, Marilyn Sydney 

Coralinna, maidservant to Rosalinda, Sandra Archer 
Arlecchino, servant to Pantalone, Darryl Henriques 
Garcia, General of the Spanish Armies, R.G. Davis 

Alonso, Lieutenant in the Spanish Army, Arthur Holden 
Brighelle, Sergeant in the Spanish Army, Charles Degelman 
Corporal Espada .... Kent Minault 

PUneh te, Himself 


from a play by LOPE de RUEDA 
adapted by PETER BERG and 
PETER COHON 
directed by R.G. DAVIS and 
SANDRA ARCHER 


Pantalone, a grower Arthur Holden 
Menciguela, his daughter Marilyn Sydney 


Borracho, his neighbor, Darryl Henriques 
Scaramouche, hustler Peter Cohon 


3 Agueda, his wife Sandra Archer 


MIME TROUPE STAFF 

Set design, L'Amant Militaire: Wally Hedrick 
Set design, Olive Pits: Jerome Marcel 

Masks & Puppet: Francesca Green, Ann Willock 
Costumes: Ellen Zola 

Technical Director : Michael Oberndorf 

Stage Manager: Michael London 

Publicity: Emma Grogan 


PROGRAM NOTE 


“Adaptation” may be a misleading term for the relation of our commedia 
shows to their originals. We do not usually set ourselves the task of translating 
an author’s intentions; rather, we exploit his work to suit our own: using what 
we can and discarding the rest, writing in new scenes and characters, to say 
nothing of new emphases.* 


ON THE SAN FRANCISCO MIME TROUPE 


We started the Troupe in 1959 doing what we now call classical mime. For 
a compressed definition, we can say that mime is the art of Chaplin; what 
Marceau does is pantomime. Mime is the point of departure for our style, in 
which words sharpen and refine, but the substance of meaning is in action. 

In 1959 we did mimes and our first event, or “happening”, with the 
sculptor Robert Hudson; we have done one a year since then. 

In 1960-61 we went into the parks with a small stage and presented the 
first outdoor commedia dell’arte shows on the west coast. Our interest in this 
16th century form is not antiquarian: we use it because it is popular, free, 
engaging, and adaptable. Our first commedia, The Dowry, was a composite of 
Moliere’s Scapin Goldoni’s The Servant of Two Masters, and scenes developed 
by the cast in improvisation; since then we have done commedia adaptations of 
Moliere’s Tartuffe and The Miser, Machiavelli’s Mandragola (the Mime Troupe’s 
The Root), Beolco’s Ruzzante Returns (Ruzzante’s Maneuvers), Giordano 
Bruno’s Candelaio, Lope de Rueda’s Los Olivos (Olive Pits), and Goldoni’s 
L’Amant Militaire. In 1965 the Park and Recreation Commission refused the 
Troupe a permit to play Candelaio on the grounds that the script contained 
‘vulgar’ material, and R. G. Davis was arrested during a performance. The 
ACLU appealed and the refusal was ruled an unconstitutional attempt at 
censorship. In 1967 we performed every summer weekend. 

We opened our indoor theatre in December 1963 with Jarry’s Ubu Roi 
(designed by William Wiley), followed by original plays, events, and movies: we 
presented a complete movie series in 1964 under the direction of Saul Landau, 
showing such artists as Brakhage, Conner and Genet (Un Chant d'Amour). This 
phase ended in 1965 when our theatre became a parking lot; since then we 
have rented theatres and done engagements. In the fall of 1965 we presented 
Brecht’s The Exception and the Rule on the same program with a talk on 
Vietnam by Robert Scheer, and DeGhelderode’s Chronicles of Hell with poets 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, David Meltzer, and Lew Welch. 

Also in 1965, we opened our most acclaimed production, A Minstrel Show, 
Or: Civil Rights in a Craker Barrel, by Saul Landau and R. G. Davis. The 
Minstrel Show, which includes the award-winning film O Dem Watermelons by 
Robert Nelson, toured the United States and Canada for nearly two years, with 
performances in Town Hall, New York, and in courtrooms of Denver, Colora- 
do, and Calgary, Alberta. 

Centerman, an original play by Peter Berg, opened in 1966 at a teach-in 
rally at San Francisco State College and played theatres in Berkeley and San 
Francisco. Search and Seizure, written around cast improvisations, opened at a 
benefit for Dr. Timotny Leary and played as a cabaret-theatre piece. 

This year’s indoor productions included an adaptation of Sartre’s Les Se- 
questres d’Altona; an old-time Vaudeville Show; and a series of benefits de- 
signed to raise bail money for one of our encounters with the law. 


We have tried to cut through the aristocratic and square notion of what 
theatre is by bringing movies into stage performances, presenting speakers who 
are sometimes far more dramatic than plays, applying broadly comic forms (the 
minstrel show, commedia) to serious issues. We have embarked upon a guerrilla 
scheme of living off the land and traveling, trying to provoke change. Preferring 
the risk of amateur status to the showbiz escalator, we will continue to risk our 
own egos in order to keep the search open for better ways of making the 
theatre, in content and in style, a living radical force. 


*For further reference, see Goldoni’s L’Amant Militaire (1752); Lope de- 
Rueda’s Los Olivos (1548). 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MIME TROUPE IS A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION 
924 Howard Street, San Francisco, California GA 1-1984 


NO CAMERAS IN THE THEATER 


GUERRILLA THEATRE 


11 November 1967 


If the eye be jaundiced, pluck it out. 
If the society is rotten, rid thyself of it.. 
If the world be immoral, change it. 


BIBLICAL - EXISTENTIAL - BRECHTIAN 


The social assumptions which one accepts will determine the type of theatre 
one creates; street theatre, park theatre, worker’s theatre, or warmed-over 
bathroom theatre. Theatrical discussions must include the socio-political atti- 
tudes of the performers in order to comprehend why some believe theatre a 
tool of change and others “love the theaaaater.” 

It is of course entertaining to read quasi-revolutionary statements and 
scurrilous attacks on the theatre and society for a readership that is outside the 
mainstream of action, however we shall continue in hopes that words on paper 
may communicate thoughts that will lead to action. 

My own theatrical premise: 

WESTERN SOCIETY IS ROTTEN IN GENERAL, CAPITALIST SOCIETY IN 
THE MAIN, AND U.S. SOCIETY IN THE PARTICULAR. 

The basic of the disease is private property; it puts the value on all things in 
terms of money and possessions and splits man’s personality into fragmented 
specialties, thus making him useless on the dance floor yet well-equipped to run 
an IBM 1324. The idea of community so necessary to a healthy individual is 
hemmed in by the picket fences surrounding each patch of earth and the 
concept of total man has been sutured by idiotic efficient specialization. (This 
is a simplification of the condition; for further information read: Marx, lreud, 
Norman QO. Brown, H. Marcuse, Regis Debray, C. Guevara, Sun Tzu, Mao Tse 
Tung, Thorsten Veblen, Carl Oglesby, Gary Snyder, etc., etc..) 

For the theatre that wishes to change the above and to present alternatives, 
the problem is in many parts: 

PERSONNEL * PROGRAM * PLACE * PUBLIC 

The personnel (actors, directors, tech, etc.) must come from the class they 
want to change. If you are middle class dropouts, you then play for middle 
class dropouts, workers for working class, Mexican-Americans for Mexican- 
Americans, etc. Social work theatre is out; play for your own kind—you 
understand them, and they identify with you. 

The program depends upon the ingenuity of the group. It may be rock and 
roll music or street puppets, but whatever the style of theatre, the content has 
to be a result of the experience of the personnel. To make this more clear: We 
asked ourselves in the Mime Troupe how we could STOP the war—we then did 
a satire on our own anti-war Pacifism (L’Amant Militarie by Joan Holden and 
others). 

The place you do it in indicates your style/your feelings/your atti- 
tudes... Regis Debray: “The revolutionary in the mountains is different than 
the talking revolutionary in the city.” 

or McLuhan: “Media is part of the message .. . Location is the platform or 
the sponge for your program.” 

The public is made up of all those who think they see you in them and all 
those whom you know; friends, aficionadoes, tourists, and sometimes peers. 

It’s all very simple on paper, but the making and the proper use of materials 
depends upon your own analysis of the needs and possibilities in your own 
location. To present Commedia dell’arte in the middle of Canada may only be 
a historical exporation. But whatever the presentation, it must engage the 
common issues, it must become essential to the very existence of the com- 
munity (i.e. it feeds off and feeds into the community) and it must become a 
significant moral force. 


Success in terms of money, commercial fame, fancy magazine spreads and 
foundation grants from state, federal or local sources if usually out unless you 
live in the advanced neo-socialist countries where criticism of prevailing con- 
ditions is in order. Viz; Jean-Louis Barrault with The Screens (National Assem- 
bly almost stopped it) or Kenneth Tynan and Laurence Olivier with Soldier by 
R. Hochuth (censored by the Public Censor). In those less than advanced 
government subsidized countries, the theatre as moral force will, as does the 
single artist, have to live by its wits. To live by your wits is not to imitate the 
hustler who is a low-class capitalist, but rather the Latin American guerrilla 
who is a low-class socialist. 

The object is to work at a presentation that talks to a community of people 
and that expresses what you (as a community) all know but what no one is 
saying: thoughts, images, observations and discoveries that are not printed in 
newspapers nor made into movies: truth that may be shocking and honesty 
that is vulgar to the aesthete. 


*Prepare to go out of business at any moment 


*Prepare to give up your house, your theatre or your troupe, and even your 
ideas if something more essential comes along 
*Travel light and keep in shape 


*IDEAS LIKE PROPERTY CANNOT BE PRIVATE 
*Nothing is sacred—only sometimes tenderness. 


That is the prescription for a theatre company that is meaningful. Like a 
life that is valuable, you must begin by dropping out, getting away, leaving 
behind, dumping, junking the waste of dishonorable middle class institu tions, 
groups, ideas, and debris of years of decay. (They are cynical, bored and 
depressed anyway.) 

The first step may be dramatic; to walk away or drop out from middle class 
America (middle class America is all over the world). Yet the act of creating a 
life style that replaces most, if not all, middle class capitalistic assumptions 
with a life style that won’t quit, is a full-time job of a full-time guerrilla. 

Which of course is the only way to live. 


CULTURAL REVOLUTION U.S.A. — “One step forward” 


Debray in Jail: “Everyone who aspires to be an intellectual 
should be a revolutionary, for every real intellectual at- 
tempts to recreate the world, in intellectual terms.” 


by R. G. Davis 
1968 


The term guerilla theatre was first used in 1965 to label the kind of theatre 

Mig were sine re ne Since that time, the use of the term has become a catch-all 

ft non-professional theatre gro i 
Cou tae groups and becomes presumptuous in the face of 
; Can the term guerilla theatre, which describes activity on the cultural front 
hag U.S.A., actually come close to the activity of an armed revolutionary 
F. In addition to the confusion of “guerilla theatre” we have the word 
revolution” being used in any and every possible way; from the selling of cars 
to the making of movies. It is time to specify what cultural revolution might 
be, compare it to armed revolutionary action, and be as dialectical about the 
realities in this U.S. of A so that is we do devise a cultural revolutionary attack 
then we can have the honor of claiming that we are in the vanguard with the 
heroes of revolutions around the world. 

The romantic nature of guerilla Struggle attracts our minds and we conceive 

of a guerilla as one who acts and leads an exciting life—movie-style drama all 
day! Yet, before Hollywood does in Che by portraying him as some plastic- 
commodity hero-type, we do know that guerilla warfare is hard boring 
painstaking, and sometimes fatal. 
j What is most clear is that, as guerilla and revolutionary, one commits one’s 
life to the work. There were guerillas who went home after a few months. or 
guerillas who finked and became traitors, but a guerilla who becomes a 
revolutionary and stays with it, does it for life over death. He often risks his 
life; he may be called to give it. We who call ourselves cultural revolutionaries 
are not often killed. The dedication and commitment to the revolution is the 
first duty of the revolutionary—an obvious fact, but not so easy to translate 
into cultural revolutionary terms. 
A We sit in an affluent, industrialized, commodity-conscious society, where 
liberalism tides the waves and muddies our minds, where radicals who ‘call for 
dramatic tactics are often lionized in the press and alienated from their 
constituents, and more lefties are media conscious than they are community 
conscious. Militant waving of guns is often a mimicking (not miming) of 
guerilla tactics in other countries. Revolutionary activity does not demand that 
one has a weapon in one’s hands to validate one’s position—the position is 
validated by its insight, feasibility and accomplishment; in some cases a gun 
helps. We have only begun cracking this empire building machine, but we must 
now think of taking power. 

In 1967 we travelled across the country and stopped some 20 times to play 
L’AMANT MILITAIRE and say: 


This is our society, if we don’t like it it’s our duty to change it; 
if we can’t change it, we must destroy it. 


Some people were frightened by this statement; others understood. To 


clarify: to destroy something you have to use the correct weapons and replace- 
ment is the best destruction. If we simply repress or reject an ideology or a 
pattern of behaviour and do not replace it with something else, we may end up 
at the same point we began. Opposition to an idea may not be the exact 
opposite, alternatives do not mean a complete reversal. 

Example: the hippy syndrome came out of a rejection of the square and a 
liberation of spirit in this all too suffocating atmosphere. It has now closed 
itself off from the squares with a circle of simple-minded blast music, Zen- 
mystical-astrological, bare-assed simplistic-fashion show. Whatever socio-political 
sense the hip scene had was destroyed by its lack of standards, which eventu- 
ally were supplied by the standards of the rock promoters, the big record 
companies and the media salesman. The standards for the hip scene have been 
determined by the commercial interests that have always run the fashion shows 
in this country. The hip scene now has its own counter for records, pants, and 
even long hair pieces (and those jackass sideburns) at the big department stores. 


Revolutionaries do not want a piece of the action, not into the scene, not 
to “make it” but to take it over! And change it! 

Power: The cultural revoltuionary, just as the armed guerilla, must want and 
be capable of taking power. 

The radical “analysis” that exposes the system must also elad to indications 
where the system can be forced to crack, where the loopholes are, where a 
word, or some activity that can be repeated by anyone will disrupt the 
monster. 

Power is action that can permanently establish a fundamental change in the 
society one lives in. 

Fidel aimed at: 1) conquest of power 

2) the elimination of the army. 
Sartre on Cuba: “Ghandi wanted to destroy the caste system.” 


Nehru said somewhere that this convinced partisan of non-violence had an 
intuition that was really revolutionary. He looked for the cornerstone which 
supported the whole structure; he found it. It was the caste of the pariahs. 
Castro acted in the same way. The army was the cornerstone he had to break. 
The army remained public enemy number one. 

Just as these revolutionaries recognized the enemy, it behooves us to 
recognize the enemy in our society. The key to the arch of imperialism, for the 
cultural guerilla, is the bourgeois value structure. The middle-class mind with its 
bourgeois desires and goals of profit, efficiency, specialization, and materialism 
must be subverted, destroyed, and replaced. If we can destroy this middle-class 
mentality the monster may withdraw from aggressive suppression. Cultural 
bombardment must cut into expanding profits and messianic materialism. 

If we here have anything to contribute to socialist thought, it is that we can 
create weapons of culture in the center of the big freezer. But as armed 
revolutionaries are committed to concrete objectives and tangible realities, we 
here must think in concrete terms and make our ideas tools/hammers. Not 
cacophony, but mind-fuck, not only mind-fuck but alternatives. 

We as cultural guerillas aim at: 1) conquest of power 

2) the elimination of the bourgeois 
mentality. 


Bourgeois Alienation 

The varieties of the plague called alienation induce suspicion, despair, 
isolation, faggotry, and onanism. We distrust people because we have been 
taught not to trust. When we are cheated, and it begins early, we don’t trust 
THEM-—in fact, they tell us not to trust them. We then become like them and 
don’t trust ourselves. (I am not talking about the distrust and suspicion that 
any guerilla must maintain for survival, but the disbelief that denies any change 
in “human nature.”) The first obstacle a cultural revoluticnary must overcome 
is his own alienation. Bourgeois radicals are riddled internally with doubts 
about themselves; doubt from their bourgeois education. 


Given: we are all afraid of failure, but tragically good people are afraid of 
success. 

It is necessary to make over the radical who exposes the system into a 
revolutionary who leads people to change; the revolutionary can be essentially 
in doubt about the universe, but he trusts himself and believes in them. 

Alienation crystallizes itself through isolation and western culture’s thali- 
domization called individualism. Individualism precludes the formulation of 
revolutionary action which is essentially communal. Because U.S. culture con- 
trols so many people, and the masses are so faceless, we have become obsessed 
with the phony creation of individuals. Those who have made it! Horatio 
Square. The artist is fucked up by individualism when he begins to sense his 
“uniqueness.” Thus he becomes an object for observation or sale, not for 
essential use. The artist increases his alienation from the society around him by 
inventing unique qualities and elite peculiarities. His price goes up. 

(We are not talking about Genius—which is sweat—we are describing the 
marketed-individualist.) 

; US. commercially-minded culture will pull the Che Guevara out of any 
historical or group context and make him a hero/saint or a psychotic/ die-hard 
and effectively divest him of his cgmmunity and social identity. 

The “unique” person, this alienated artist produces work for people he 
despises or doesn’t care to know: elite art for the wealthy. If he wishes to 
communicate something, the suffering lone artist may develop esoteric tools 
which can be deciphered only by other esoteric, hip, avant-garde artists. The 
alienated artist who can only be “appreciated” by a few sells himself through 
the classics—technique and/or fashion. Eventually he may forget actual content 
and emphasize style. If he is really avant-garde he can destroy himself. 


Example: Glenn Gould walks onto the stage and bows to the audience. 
Threshing machine comes rumbling on. 
Glenn Gould puts his hands into threshing machine. 
Machine chops them off. 
Glenn Gould bows and exits. 


Voila! Total Avant-Gardism! 
Why play for deaf and empty people? It is just this state of artistic 
perversion that presides in a milieu where the audience is commodity-conscious. 
by the popular field, the imaginative musician becomes a package sold by an 
A/R man to people who the artist may not even care about. The dimwits of 
popular music are legion. We, of course, are impressed with large sums of 
pie and national Fecord sales. Our ears tune in on the kid who is the newest 
-year old “genius.” The pop version of alienation is to stay stoned so long it 
matters not what people say, or to fuck up your music because the crowds 
come to gawk, not listen. Then, too, the artist can make shows for gawkers and 
the rat race is on with long hair and $7000 amplifiers. 
: The cold air of death is upon those solo artists, stars, or groups picked up 
y the commercial press and commercial interests. The demand for freaks and 
creeps ia, a dishonest, boring system is great. A freak believes he can’t live 
normally and begins to cultivate all the media ideas of freedom. He further 
unhooks himself from people, the people, any people. 
This profit-driven culture even needs good minds and some good voices to 
is it deluded about the reasons for the GNP. 
astro in the hills fought for the campesinos, paid f i 
and bought what he needed. Skt ata giana, 
The Viet Cong down the pl ic tri i 
planes, hold a public t 
ttn ae ae ae cane public trial, execute the chief, and 
Alienation from without is first eliminated b i i i 
‘ a y acting, working, and helpin 
those you believe in and want to help. It i iati a 
We he : 
iS hele ee p. It is a mutual association: we help them 
But you cannot ask yourself to do a i 
yc nything you wouldn’t ask of others 
pearson or reverse elitism). The artists must act morally and ethnically and 
ask it of us all. If I act upon myself as | would upon others, then the “people” 


becomes an abstraction brought to earth. I want to sing—then let us all learn to 
sing. Mao talked of the revolutionary as a “fish in water’. Surrounded by 
millions of blue ants, he talks of the “single man who crosses the raging 
waters” and leads the 100,000 men. Incident: on the long march one bridge 
was made secure by one man who swam to the other side. Thousands followed. 
There was no “bravery” in crossing the raging waters:: it was one’s life one 
wished to sustain. 

In revolutionary terminology the guerilla foco is the vanguard not the 
avant-garde, it fights and aims to take power, it educates and fights for others, 
it fights through itself for others. Contemporary U‘S. artists find themselves 
gathering nuts for themselves, the promoters direct one’s interests to self- 
interest, we must expand the consciousness of self-interest to mean our total 
social interest. Alienation then drops dead. To stop alienation, to increase the 
“community” of the healthy: 

1. No more working in Hollywood 

2. No more working on Broadway 

3. No mass media fillers. Harpers/Life/Saturday Evening Post/Eye. All of 
them. No more work. 

4. No more work for CBS, NBC and friends 

De eRe ee eee psd eae, aK ER eee Roe (fill in the blank with appropriate names). 


Exploitation 

By focusing on expoitation of the middle-class, the cultural revolution aims 
at disrupting the very heart of the capitalist society. It is this exploitation that 
imperialism feeds on. 

By raising the burden of the exploited, one gains support of the exploited. 
The middle-class person may eat well and live in semi-material comfort but is 
made to work at boring jobs, his labor is used for someone else’s profit, he is 
taxed and made to serve his country’s imperialist goals. He is used. The 
middle-class American can be compared to the wretched peasant in any under- 
developed country if we consider the quality of life he maintains and its absurd 
objectives. (Note that both the rural peasant and middle-class American are 
conservative, stupid, and suspicious.) 

The exploitative nature of corporate liberalism can be exposed, explained 
and made apparent by alternatives established through cultural means. The 
ground is fertile. The mind of the middle-class man is riddled with contradic- 
tions, hates and fears. He senses he is exploited but opts for more profit, 
hoping he will get rich quick. He accepts half of what life can offer by 
excusing himself as the little man. What other than a murderous ideology 
maintains a person who works 40 hours a week, two weeks off a year, at a job 
that is not productive, that is repetitive or even stupefying. Material rewards are 
a barbaric return for the soul and energy of a human life. 

The Vietnam war has exposed the exploitation and the concomitant irre- 
sponsibility. The Little Man and his son or the lower classes and their children, 
have been told to serve: the professors paid to produce weapons; the military 
trained to kill and ‘“‘win”; the politicians given a mandate to expand influence 
and profit; although the longshoremen object they load the ships, although 
some senators criticize the war, they vote for military budgets, although 
students talk of revolution they cannot keep any organization alive more than 
six months. 

The community has been divided into segments, each segment tries but 
cannot control its life. It is exploited, it becomes not responsible, it becomes 
irresponsible. Thus, no one is responsible. (The parallel to Nazi Germany is 
annoying.) Exploitation is a two-part problem. Some people like to play Uncle 
Tom. 

Certain images are planted in people’s heads to make them consume the 
trivia of American commerce: images of helplessness, incompetence, and in- 
adequacy. The importance and respect given to specialization which “naturally” 
increases efficiency also produces the sense of incompetence. We are taught, 
preached, and coaxed into buying products we don’t need and can’t fix. We 


work to buy them, and pay to tepair them. The American consumer is a basket 
case who works at some demeaning job to purchase trinkets he thinks he ne d 
in order to simulate the state of manhood. The alienation from one’s work h ‘ 
been talked about by others (Marx and friends); alienation from the product . 
a part of our technological madness. Alienation from the product increases tiie 
helplessness in the minds of the purchaser. Power is related to the simple act f 
competence. If I can fix my car I then have some power, dominion go that 
machine. If I cannot, then I am at the mercy of AAA every dishon . 
mechanic, or the automotive industry’s planned breakdown and resale e 
grams. Powerlessness created by the complexity of the machine or the cba 
petence drummed into our heads by our culture makes for cogs and clods he 
it also becomes the main target in the cultural revolution. Images can b 

changed. We must get people to act, to say no to consumption, to = 
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oo conditions, those in power say it is a matter of “personal 
Pe a ts * - to be changed not the institutions. Those without power 
Iracle to disrupt the Structure; the avant-garde live the post- 


revolution, and the liberals cynically criticize. All roads lead to the wall 
mother-fucker, even the mother-fuckers lead us to the wall. What to do has to 
be sought for. 

It is better to play the piano poorly than not to play. It is better to fix 
your house yourself than to work to pay others to fix it. It is better to act 
concretely in some small way than to wait with closets full of guns for the 
telephone to ring and the voice of the unknown leader to whisper: “The 
revolution will be starting at ten tomorrow ... get ready.” 


Fronts I, H, Ill. Practice of: 

Revolutionary art will create a possibility for action for the person picking 
up on the “message” (specific activity or suggestion) and he must be able to 
elaborate on it. Many little cultural revolutionaries are needed. Kids have to 
hum our commercials. People have to regain their own self-respect, become 
useful to their own immediate community beyond breadwinner restrictives, and 
we will have moved in on the bourgeois mentality. Remember we are not 
asking permission “to do our thing’”— we want to take power! 


THE AREAS OF OPERATION: Fronts I, II, III 

We cannot afford to forget that this cultural revolution exists on the rump 
of the monster. It must function on different fronts, some not so “pure”, more 
like the Urban Rebel than the provincial guerilla. 

At this stage we certainly must be flexible enough to operate in many areas 

and open minded enough to be able to take advantage of accidents and 
weakness of the “democratic” structures. We then operate as dilettantes to 
pander to some but not all commercial interests in order to maintain ourselves 
as examples of the alternative, while we train and educate our gang to 
eventually be able to assume power. Every step of the way is dangerous, one 
can “‘sell out” or be tricked, or become enamored with one’s righteousness and 
lose sight of long range achievements. 
The Mime Troupe does not want to advertise in the commercial 
press, but we often don’t get enough coverage or buy enough 
space in the underground press to inform people about our per- 
formances and existence. Do we talk to the TIME man? We try 
not to, but once you are in TIME the radical press begins to take 
notice. 

Dilettante or social work front. You go to their house, you play for them, 
they watch you. As “enemy” they ain’t too friendly. You are a social worker 
helping them get over their fears or hates. One tries to teach but little can get 
through. They love to see freaks and “obscene” material, they don’t understand 
your “message,” it is encased in their own plastic world. 

But we go to them with our products to make money to live “indepen- 
dently.” We go to subvert it that is possible, we go to expose them. But a good 
left wing critic is entertaining as long as he is isolated from action. Exposing 
the contradictions in their world is important but one should not confuse 
dialectical exposure with revolutionary action. The simple-minded-radical will 
be convinced by the culture purveyors that one can make a lot of money 
dishonestly and still create good work. 


Example: 


A sensible human being can only work on the dilettante social work front 
so long before he becomes an alcoholic or a madman. You dislike your public 
so much you eventually either turn inward, becoming hip, esoteric and snide or 
else you become a cultural terrorist (provo, digger, mother-fucker: NET take 
over, Garbage to the Lincoln Center, telling David Suskind he’s a pig on David 
Suskind’s show. Terrorism does not make change (Debray, Che) it precedes it, 
it can loosen the mind and activate people but it cannot create fundamental 
change. Riots, minor sabotage, can expose the weakness of the system, even 
violence as Franz Fanon states is important to the colonized native. However, 


Algerian violence did not produce enough revolutionary socialist consciousness 
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COMEDY AND REVOLUTION 
ARTS IN SOCIETY, Winter 1969 


“Don’t you find that your comedy gets in 
had 


the way of what you are trying to say’? 


A question often posed by serious- 
-minded members of the audience 


There is a general prejudice that says that laughter is a diversion, a vacation 
from serious concerns. Among radicals this takes the form “that was fun but 
now let’s get back to the revolution.” Comic artists are accustomed to being 
treated as lightweights and generally don’t bother to argue; however, the times 
oblige all artists to justify what they are doing, and here is an occasion. A 
defense of comedy as revolutionary art implies a theory of revolutionary art. 


by Joan Holden 


It is easy enough to show that the concerns of comedy are as serious, 
indeed usually the same, as those of tragedy.* The Trojan Women and Lysis- 
trata are opposite projections of a single reality. In the starkest terms, comedy 
and tragedy dramatize the struggle between life and death; in tragedy death 
wins, in comedy life. But this is precisely the ground of the serious-minded 
objection. Because we are all going to die, it is vain to promote a sense of 
well-being; because in life we generally lose, it is pernicious to pretend that we 
can win. The only comic art now taken seriously is the kind that borders on 
nightmare and finally falls into it; the happy ending is only seen on Broadway, 
never Off. Even within our company people argue that happy endings are 
dangerous. Reality is grim, and the artists’s job is to make us confront it. 

I mean to argue that this view of art serves the established order, and that 
more fantasy, not more realism, is what we need to change it. Comedy, which 
in its basic action always measures an unsatisfactory reality against its corres- 
ponding ideal, and whose form demands that solutions be invented for prob- 
lems raised, may be the revolutionary art form par excellence. 

There is no disputing the grimness of the reality our collective consciousness 
recognizes: no God, an empty universe, brutality unleashed upon the earth. 
Most of our art reflects this consciousness and in fact is dominated by an 
aesthetic of pain: the value of the work is proportionate to the amount of pain 
it makes us feel; the more pain we feel, the more we are sure we are being 
made to face reality. The profoundest art is that which sees deepest into the 
abyss; the most reverenced artist the one who suffers most. Everybody loves 
Matisse, but no hush falls when his name is mentioned; speak of Giacometti 
and breaths are held in tribute. But if we were asked according to whose vision 
we would want to remake reality, most of us would choose Matisse. 

Most Western art since the war at least has borne a single message: this is 
how bad it is. A few great figures are giants of metaphysical despair; the rest 
communicate more or less horror according to their measure: the intention 
even of those who disclaim intention is to expose the cruelty, horror, perver- 
sion, finally senselessness of (modern) life. Parentheses because although set- 
tings are often strictly historical the essential direction of our art is meta- 
physical. Pinter’s plays are not set on the edge of the void, like Becket’s: on 
the contrary, they are stuffed with local color; but it is all completely 
incidental, the plays are about irremediable solitude and the disintegration of 


the universe. We all agree that our world is sick i 
1 that : and th 
himself and others as a superior instrument, busies himself finding pot rol by 


It is easy to mistake this activity for political action. The “soci - 
scious” artist generally considers that he is making a contribution a cae 
ice an aberration. But it is not enough to face reality: we have to change 
it. 

Once we admit this we are obliged to demand that our art i 
and to ask what the ostensibly politically conscious works of a 
Rauschenberg have given us that the a-political works of Bellow and. DeKooning 
have not, The Vietnam war has given nearly everyone a conscience, and 
inspired a million works of art; but how many have said more than “war is 
bad? Many, to be fair, have implied the question “What are you going to do 
about it?” Few got as far as Vier Rock, which told us something to do about 
draft boards. Most of the so-called “arts of activism” have not gotten past “It’s 
bad.”’ There have been changes of format: poets have read on the steps of the 
Pentagon, and paintings have been carried around New York on trucks. But the 
poems have mainly been laments, the Paintings scenes of flames and butchery 
- message endlessly reiterated: it’s terrible, what are you going to do about 


question, and a preference for metaph i 
uestic sic. 
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many changes, at the question, “All tight, my mind’s blown—now what?” 


satnitengh ee be sae and to direct, is to confer the Sanction of 
or i i i i 
wdsinats eesti as we know it, by conveying pieces of it as the 


The same effect of implicit sanction is produced by focusing, as our 
playwrights and novelists prefer to, on the metaphysical situation rather than 
the historical one: our particular troubles are seen as symptoms of irreparable 
flaws in the eternal fabric, and made to seem trivial, anyway, by comparison. 
Who cares who owns the factories, when Sam Shephard, Thomas Pynchon, 
Claude Van Itallie—all the bright young men, as well as the somber old 
ones—are announcing that entropy is about to take over? We have few books 
about curable evils: Catch-22, probably the solidest, best sustained satire of our 
period, is a model for the way the specific evil, in our fiction, eludes resolution 
by opening onto the general uncertainty. The unrelieved accumulation of 
terrible details gradually makes the insanity of the army appear as the insanity 
of the universe, in the light of which there is no point in trying to do anything, 
except maybe find a comfortable hole. (Carl Oglesby pointed out in a 1967 
lecture, “The Deserter, or the Contemporary Defeat of Fiction,” that Heller 
“cops out to despair” by sending Yossarian to Sweden instead of having him 
assasinate General Cathcart, a possibility entertained at several points in the 
book.) Similarly, in Burrough’s satire, addiction and buggery accumulate mean- 
ings and swell until they swallow the universe. To have a blacker vision than 
Burroughs is a widespread ambition. With God dead, the metaphysical outlook 
is naturally bleak; on the historical plane, however, there are a few things left 
to try, and the reluctance of most artists to promote them invites the suspicion 
that they prefer the evil which guarantees them a subject to the revolution 
which might leave them without one. 

To rejoin history art must become didactic, moralistic, propagandistic: all 
bad words to the sophomore English major but assumed motives of art at most 
times other than our own. It must also be visionary. It must also be good, or it 
will fail as propaganda. To imagine that one has to choose between creating a 
lasting monument and a work which is immediately useful is to pose an 
unnecessary dilemma: whoever writes the Divine Comedy of the revolution can 
be confident of its survival. We can divide the work: Burroughs has written our 
Inferno; let us go on to the next two books, because knowing it’s bad is not 
enough to move people to change it. That knowledge, alone, oppresses the poor 
and sanctions the inaction of the educated. The art of despair panders to the 
fundamental complacency of an “enlightened” bourgeoisie which naturally 
prefers to exercise its guilt in artificial suffering rather than be carried to the 
point of considering real sacrifice; so much the better when it is assured that 
real sacrifice would be unavailing. People move when they know what they 
want: what art must now do is make real what, for the good of all of us, 
people should want. The art of exposure has to be replaced by an art of 
example. 

The Living Theatre, to cite a rare instance, has made this transition: from 
The Brig (hell on earth) to Paradise Now. This just (February 1969) played in 
Berkeley, where the audience who had battled the Highway Patrol a few hours 
earlier indicated plainly that the “anarchist non-violent revolution” was not the 
paradise it had in mind. But to move straight people to take off their clothes, 
or jump from balconies in the justified faith that their brothers underneath will 
catch them, as the Living Theatre has done all over the country at places less 
advanced than Berkeley, is living power. Most theaters move people to clap. A 
friend of mind watched a crowd which had just finished applauding Rhinoceros 
file past an ashcan which had caught fire and was burning in the lobby. 

The undeniable achievement of hippy culture is that it presented a real 
vision of a preferable life; undeniable, because thousands flocked to it and 
more thousands are living parts of it now. If we object that the vision was 
incomplete our job is to make a completer one as strong. I think socialism is 
what people should want: what they do want, as the hippy movement, the 
group therapy fad, the nationalist movements (in which the opportunity of 
calling others “brother” is relished as much as vengeance) make sometimes 
pathetically clear, is a sense of community. The ideal work of art would 
envision a believable version of communal life, demonstrate that individualism 
in all its aspects including capitalism stands in the way, point out the first step 


to take to destroy the obstacle and get people to take it. 

This brings us to comedy, which is inherently subversive and visionary 
always has a moral, and has always been popular. The traditional class con- 
nections of the dramatic genres are conventionally explained in terms of 
relative sophistication: only the aristocracy has leisure and refinement to 
consider the great issues propounded by tragedy; realism appeals to the no- 
nonsense outlook of the bustling middle class; comedy delights the childlike 
hedonism of the masses. Another way of putting it is to say that each genre 
carries a different subliminal message, and each class knows which message it 
wants to hear. Tragedy says there is an immutable order which it is idle to 
resist (our tragedy is the theater of the absurd, which says it is an immutable 
disorder); realism says the game is to the strong; comedy says you can have 
what you are being denied. 

All comedies (if they don’t, they aren't really) share one basic plot, fairly 
transparent in its psychological motivation. The hero, whom we like if this 
seems obvious, the point is to remember that we identify with the comic 
hero—and who is always somehow disadvantaged: too old, too young, poor, a 
servant, or female, wants something out of a person, or persons, more powerful 
than he. What he wants is usually a girl or money, but it can be, as in 
Aristophanes, a better world, or peace. The enemies are always power figures: 
oe iain masters, governments. After a struggle which usually brings 

im close to disaster, the hero beats ies $ i 
ee ee ts the enemies, gets the prize, and the play 

This pattern is traced by the anthropological critics, following Cornford’s 
Origin of Attic Comedy to ancient fertility ritual and interpreted as sympa- 
thetic magic designed to insure the triumph of spring and the vital principle 
over winter and death; by the psychologists, following Freud’s Wit and the 
Unconscious, it is interpreted as fantasy wish-fulfillment acting out the triumph 
of the id over restraints. It is also the basic plot of any revolution. This makes 
it relatively easy to represent a revolutionary action. You have the oppressed 
class in the servant characters, the oppressors in the power figures (whom you 
can identify as specifically as you like: the more specific, the more the 
audience will love to see them beaten), the vanguard in the hero; enlarge the 
goals of the victorious struggle, from marriage Or money to freedom or peace 
and it becomes a revolution; the new order is represented in the distributive 
Justice of the happy ending. The moral is always clear: do like the hero Now 
you have only to decide what revolutionary action you can suggest to your 
audience; you have caught up with the rest of the vanguard. ‘ 

In our version of L’Amant Militaire (1967), the soubrette heroine dressed 
up as the Pope, appeared over the curtain, and stopped the war in Vietnam 
then came down and told the audience, “If you want something done, m , 
friends—do it yourselves.” This meant, take power, but we admit it begged mud 
question of how. It did leave the audience wanting power (and won us the 
epithet “cheerleaders of anarchy,” which we would accept with pride if it were 
amended to “cheerleaders of the socialist violent revolution;”) compare with 
the effect of Peter Brook’s film, Tell Me Lies, which in one sequence shows the 
hero very plausibly entering the Pentagon during working hours hiding till 
night, and Starting a conflagration in a vast bank of IBM cards; just wie the 
audience is thinking “Wow it really could happen” the character wakes up and 
we learned that It is only a nightmare. Mr. Brook could not stick with any thin 
stronger than the question which ends the film: (supposing a ansievieienea 
child appeared at your door): “What would you do?” Why make the film? In 

Ruzzante (1968) we were concrete: the hero blew up the co-opted professor 
(destroy the university in its present form). This happy ending was appreciated 
on campuses but people reproached us for making revolution look easy—the 
hero didn’t make the bomb himself, it appeared by magic. : 

The problem is that if it doesn’t look easy it isn’t magic, and if it isn’t 
mage you might as well write a pamphlet. If the artist has to choose between 
creating the desire and outlining the means he must choose the first as the 
thing that art is best at. Art conveys implicit messages deeper than ‘it ‘does 


explicit ones. The special power of comedy as revolutionary art lies not in the 
facility of representation—that problem can be solved in other ways—but in the 
psychological correspondence between comedy and revolution: the pattern 
wherein anger and love combine in a movement toward freedom. If you don’t 
think love is a revolutionary motive, Che thinks so. The double motivation, 
what he calls “celebration and abuse,” is repeatedly emphasized by Cornford. It 
was not enough simply to carry on the Maypole: first winter had to be driven 
out with sticks. The endurance of this pattern in art suggests that it endures in 
our psychology, awaiting release to be expressed in life. What comedy has 
special power to do is create a compelling vision of this release. 

Dull critics basing everything on their misunderstanding of the comedy of 
manners have written a lot about the “inherent conservatism” of comedy and 
the “restoration of right order” in the comic resolution; a revolution may 
equally be said to be conservative, in that it “restores” justice. In cither case 
the order or the justice was never there before: the “restoration” consists in 
making reality at last conform to an ideal which has long been held. Few comic 
writers have envisioned the dictatorship of the proletariat, and it is true that 
many (including Aristophanes, the most Utopian) have appealed for return to 
older ways. But it is only since Marx that the Golden Age has been placed in 
the future: before him the way it ought to be was always the way it must have 
been some time before. The “right order” of the happy ending is always a 
wished-for ideal: that is what the limited happiness of the comedy of manners 
and the triumphal new world of Aristophanes’ endings have in common. The 
magic ending of Tartuffe, where the king sets everything right, has earned 
Moliere the reputation of a craven flatterer. But flattery implies an end in view: 
Moliere is showing us (and Louis XIV) how things would be if kings behaved 
the way they should, instead of the way they do. The ideal accomplished by 
the king is the one articulated by the soubrette. In comedy the slaves defeat 
(by action usually, by implication, always) the masters (Plautus and Terence, 
Jack Benny and Rochester), the children defeat the parents (Plautus and 
Terence, Rogers and Hammerstein), the cranks defeat the authorities (Aris- 
tophanes, the Marx Brothers). To take the side of the weak against the strong 
is, simply and modestly, to attack the established order. 

What the established order may be a metaphor for is another question—the 
superego, rationality, experience, death: the whole cluster of circumstances 
limiting our freedom to expand as eros prompts us. It is no accident, and 
should encourage the serious-minded, that this freedom is associated with the 
defeat of tyrants. No one who has experienced the polymorphously perverse 
delight of the closing moments of, say, the Bourgeois Gentilhomme or As You 
Like It can deny that freedom (what Freud calls the euphoric state of our child- 
hood) is what the audience, at least, is looking for in comedy. The astonished 
delight of people who happen on a ragged group of actors (us) performing in a 
city park says “this is the way it ought to be!” The comic vision restores, if 
momentarily, a lost confidence that everything good is possible. 

This confidence is the state of mind our art, on the whole, prides itself on 
denying us; it is also the state of mind that sustains revolutionary activity. The 
“revolutionary” whose vision of love embraces the tyrants along with his 
brothers will never find the strength to kill them when the time comes, but the 
revolutionary who runs on anger alone, without vision, will run down or 
explode. The work of imagining the new society belongs to all revoltuionaries 
in common; the work of communicating it belongs particularly to art. 

We call on the other arts to help us piece together a vision of a better life 
so strong that people will finally insist on realizing it. 


lit has been done, by F.M. Cornford, Freud, and Northrop Frye. 


This collection of material is dedicated to those now 
engaged in agit Prop activities who will establish more per- 
manent instruments of change and those who already have 
established cultural alternatives like the Bread and Puppet 
Theatre, El Teatro Campesino, Pagent Players, and the Gut 
Theatre. 

Let our organizations be non-profit, our thoughts and 
actions revolutionary. 


